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If one were asked to char- 
acterise the note of individual 
distinction in the poetry of 
Frances Beatrice Taylor, one 
might do so by coining the 
phrase—humanising symbolism. 

It is true that in her poetry 
there is color, music, creative 
imagination; that she can paint 
a picture in words that sparkle 
like diamond facets ; that she can 
lilt the joyous, exuberant light- 
someness of the feet of youth, 
or mellow down her tones to the 
soft, languid sadness of the 
wearied traveller who has 
reached ‘The Last Tavern.’ 

But there are minor poets 
a-plenty who can give vivid 
impressionistic, objective sketch- 
es of landscape and who can 
‘warble woodnotes wild;’ Fran- 
ces Beatrice Taylor is different ; 
her poems are unique and dis- 
tinctive in that they almost 
invariably have a sort of rich 
inlaid pattern of warm, human 
symbolism. 

Of themselves her poems at- 
tract because of their beautiful 
imagery, because of their grati- 
fying nuances; but beneath all 
there is an understanding ex- 
perience, a sympathetic, intu- 
itive visioning of the innermost 
heart—God-given flashes of in- 
sight and interpretation. 
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White Winds of Dawn 


Wayfaring Fools 


Tere came a day,— 
Among the ordered tumult of the spheres 
That was creation—when the hand of God, 
Weary of swinging planets into space, 
Of kindling stars around the universe, 
And beating pebbles into monuments, 
Stayed in the six-day labor, and He spake: 
‘Now will I fashion Me another thing, 
So lovesome, men will sing at sight of it, 
So elfin, they will laugh at sound of it, 
So holy, they will pray for love of it!’ 

Then, in His hand, 
Hollowed to hold the little griefs of men, 
He gathered up a pearl of fallen dew, 
A film of wood-smoke, drifted on the wind, 
The languid stir of waters, softly blown, 
Against a summer shore,— 

And of these all, 
Wrought Him a goodly plaything; 

Cool as dawn, 
Light as the young winds, flying in the dusk, 
Fair as the little trees of Paradise 
Blossomed for His delight, He set them down, 
A wood of silver birches by the sea. 

Slender they were 
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As swords outswung, and pliant to the breeze, 
But marching, warrior-fashion, in the sun, 
And shaking all the laughter of their leaves, 
Like white-winged birds, poised for adventuring 
Between the sapphire fields of sea and sky. 
And then God spake, and said, 
‘Because My people love a perfect thing, 
I will make little spears of yellow flame, 
To play about their feet, and gird them round 
With a shining cloak of harvest, till the grain 
Wraps in a splendid mantle all the wood, 
And in the ripened grass, the goldenrod, 
Bright lances couched against the marching trees, 
Beats soft against their silver armament.’ 

So the days fell, 
Wind-swept and glorious,—but of all that passed 
None stayed to learn the saga of the trees, 
Nor hushed their feet beside the smiling sea. 
The highroad dimmed under their journeying dust, 
As they went by,— 
Merchants and captains, knights for tourney drest, 
Wise men, who bore their learning in a scrip, 
Wan pedlars, crying tarnished wares for sale, 
And now a king, and now a serving maid, 
And last, a Fool,— 

With motley all awry 
And bells long jangled into silence, set 
Beneath a broken coxcomb; in his hand 
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A reedy pipe, spent of its melody 

In woe and want, and at his shoulder swung 

A thread-bare wallet, void of bread or wine,— 
He, only, turned aside, 

And came, and stood 

In the wood of silver birches by the sea. 


And of a sudden, cast 

The poor crumbs of his wallet on the grass, 
And knelt to kiss the feet of every tree, 
(Being but a fool), and laid his arms about 
Their silver stems, and laughed, and cried aloud, 
And flung his cap and bauble out to sea, 

As one gone mad, and caught his pipes again, 
His pitiful, broken pipes, and made a song, 
A little song of whimsey to the trees,— 

And: cast that, too, away,—so, having failed 
Of all his utterance, wept, and knelt to pray, 
(Being but a wandering fool) 


The smile of God, 
Broke like a rainbow meteor on the sea. 


The Last Tavern 


Sortiy the darkness folds the sun away, 
And on the hill-paths, treading to and fro, 
Unwearied though they fared with me to-day, 

The younger travellers go. 


I lean across my window, looking down, 

The court is dark with sombre pine and fir, 
But in the lighted places of the town, 

The folk are all astir. 


‘And these,’ I said, ‘will jest to-night awhile, 

Will sleep, and dream, and waken with the dawn, 
To take the road again for many a mile, 

But I shall not go on. 


‘I do not bid the good host waken me, 
For when I sleep, I shall not soon awake; 
Ah, rest me soon! I have no will to see 
The path I may not take.’ 
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Old Gardens 


I LOVE old gardens best, 

Gardens where cloistering walls of ruddy brick 
Hold starry blossoms in the crevices, 

And, topped with silver lichen, vastly thick, 
One canopied gate must be, swung to the west, 
Past bordered walks, and mossy terraces. 


I love old gardens,—so, 

Hoared with the frost, or rimed with early dew, 
Flushed with the spring, or lying desolate, 

With the long winds of autumn sighing through. 
I care not whether blossoms drift, or snow, 

So that no hand save mine unbar the gate. 


But, most of all, in June, 

June, with her amber noons, and silver morns, 

Haw-bloom, and pear-bloom, shaken from shadowy 
boughs, 

June with her riot of roses tangled in thorns, 

And the oriole’s lullabye, flung to the lover’s moon, 

Crooning gold babies to sleep in her wonderful house. 


June, and) June’s amethyst dusk, 

Little white moths in the phantom cedars astir, 
Little shy winds, through the sheltered lattices blown, 
And the dew distilled on lilac and lavendar, 

Almond and bergamot, rosemary, thyme and musk, 
The scented night, and the stars, and I, alone. 
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All Saints’ Day 


Turvy were as breath of rosemary and musk, 
As fallen star-dust, trailed along the hills; 
They were the little, lonely winds at dusk, 
The winds no slumber stills. 


As vanished smoke of autumn fires were they, 
The drifted petals of a broken rose, 

They were as journeys ended yesterday 
Whither no traveller goes. 


They were as foam, upon a phantom sea, 
The silver frost that coronals the grass: 

Offered they neither sign nor word to me, 
And yet I heard them pass, 


Heard a far laughter over croft and linn, 
A voiceless singing through the silence go, 
And that—I knew for little Harlequin, 
And this—for Pierrot. 


Wayfarers they, from bowered Avalon, 

Sweet players strayed from some enchanted wood, 
High challenge from the walls of heaven blown, 

But who hath understood? 


They are as dawn across a summer sea, 
Eternal roses from the cloven sod, 
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They are as rainbows, fashioned splendidly 
Upon the loom of God. 


Here in His house the morning prayers begin, 
Beneath my knees the golden shadows go— 

This, at my side, is little Harlequin 
And this is Pierrot. 


They are as kindled lamps along the way, 
As shining pillars, set on either hand, 

And yet, of all that feast with us to-day, 
How few that understand? 
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The Fruit Vendor 


Tur red-kerchiefed fruit man 
Cries his gay wares 
Up and down the city streets, 
Through the quiet squares. 
Over every door-sill 
The little children run, 
To beg pomegranates 
Ripened in the sun! 


Ruddy-throated pomegranates, 
Ripened in the sun, 

Veiled in moon-mist gossamer, 
By fairy spiders spun; 

Webs of fairy gossamer 
Along the branches run! 


The red-kerchiefed fruit-man 
In the noisy street, 

Treads cool cobbles 
With weary feet; 

Hears far waves calling 
Along a sunny beach— 
And one buys a yellow plum, 
And one a rosy peach. 


Velvet-warm peaches 
In rosy damask rolled, 
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And great, round, melon-globes, 
Hollowed in gold, 

And wine-ripe cherries, 
For a penny sold. 


The red-kerchiefed fruit man 
At a stranger door, 
Hears far waves crying 
Along a summer shore, 
Offers clustered grapes for sale, 
Mellowed headily— 
And hears birds calling, 
Beside a summer sea! 


Hears a flute calling 
Very far and sweet; 

In moon-white orchards 
The lilt of dancing feet, 


And bargains for silver bits 
Along the dusty street. 
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The Round Table 


Tue young knights of Flanders 
Have will for sacrifice. 

They have no merry joust to win, 
Nor tilt they for a prize, - 

Yet through all strife and fire they keep, 
Good laughter in their eyes. 


The young knights of Flanders, 
Have many a slender sword, 

Have many a new and shining blade 
To lay before their Lord, 

Now, grant He charm each carven hilt, 
To win them great reward. 


The young knights of Flanders 
Have brothers gone before, 
Lancelot, and Bedivere, 
Were mighty men of war,— 
And yet, I doubt not, Galahad 
Will comfort them the more. 
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The Lost Singers 


Au, pity, for the little songs unsung, 
The little laborers cheated of their hire! 
Woe, for the shattered lamp, the blackened fire, 
That kindled yesterday the stars among! 
We but remain, touching a broken lyre, 
Crying old songs with unaccustomed tongue; 
Mourn, mourn the wasted youth, for these were 
young, 
And we are old, and naked of desire. 


Prodigals these, whose substance was a song, 
Lavished in riot of death; rare splendor shed 
Too lightly. And the passing bell has rung, 
It is the end. O desolate years, and long, 
Weep for the silent voices of the dead, 
The pity of the little songs unsung! 
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The Mother of David 


I; is so lonely here, when the long day 
Slips golden-browed behind the farther hills, 
And I am come to my old resting-place 
Before the door; lifting accustomed eyes 
To the wide silence of the distant plain, 
And the green hill-path, sloping to my feet, 
Where David used to come. 
I would not bring 
My latest born and dearest son again 
Into his wonted ways; the King is good, 
And the King’s cause is good, and Victory asks 
The brightest weapons; yet, when from the field 
They bear me tidings of my warrior son, 
His prowess in the fight, his fearlessness,— 
I, being but a woman, raise my eyes, 
And see again my little shepherd-lad, 
Leading his flocks in pleasant paths and sweet; 
And see, beside, far down the centuries 
A woman of our race send forth her son, 
Her first-born, kingly son, to fight, and die. 


A lonely fight; wanting companionship, 
The clash of arms, the merry zest of war. 


And, farther yet, along the marching years, 
Mothers of men, giving as I have given, 
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Waiting as | to-night; that they might go 
Triumphant, to the City of the King. 


The angels gather our unfallen tears. 


‘A Certain Rich Man’ 


M Y neighbor’s garden stretches fair and green, 
A velvet mantle, spread to snare the sun; 
Beneath its terraces the fountains run 

Tossing thin, delicate, silver showers between 

Slow avenues of trees; the boughs, begun 
Like fairy bridal veils, to intervene, 

Grown statelier now, are set, a splendid screen, 

Guarding his pleasaunce from the unwitting one. 


I have no garden, tend no rose, to wait 
As Clytie waited for her lover’s kiss,— 
Yet I, (a vandal, peering through the vine, 
A very robber, stealthy at the gate, ) 
Am brother to my neighbor, loving his, 
Am richer than my neighbor, dreaming mine. 
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Mary’s Lullabye 


Livni white angels, with folded wings, 
With shining foreheads and resting feet, 
Look you how softly His cradle swings, 
His cradle the arms of me, tender and sweet. 


Little white children of Bethlehem, 
Lured by the path of His silvery star, 

See, he is only a baby to them, 
Wonderful only as babies are. 


Little white oxen with marvelling eyes, 
Little white sheep lying down at my knees, 
See you how quiet and drowsy He lies, 
My little white Shepherd of such as these. 


Little Lord Jesu, hushed close to my breast, 
The children to love thee, the angels to keep, 

The little wild creatures beside thee to rest, 
Sleep, little Christ Child, sleep, then, sleep. 
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Renée du Bois 


Tuey tell me that the folk of yesterday 
May not return into our kinship thus,— 

I only smile, for all that they may say, 
For I have seen you sojourning with us. 


You were a gentle lady, otherwhere, 
Set in your gray-walled tower, safe and high, © 
Whereto but only noblest knights might fare,— 
On the free road the minstrel-men went by. 


Quiet you sat, before your ’broidery frame, 
Weaving bright threads into a tapestry, 

Touched your faint harp till delicate colors came, 
And wrought sweet faces on old ivory. 


Only the lordliest ones might venture nigh, 
Paying fit court on bended, silken knee, 
Sometimes, I think, you turned a wistful eye, 

Down the white roads of pleasant Picardy. 


Was there one singing wayfarer that came 
Along the silver roads of Picardy? 

Till you forgot your sober ’broidery-frame, 
And the sweet faces on old ivory? 


Do you remember, Renée, how he sang, 
One last, dear song under your casement sill? 
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And how your tender, broken harp-strings rang 
All day the changes of his singing still? 


They bound you with a narrow, golden band, 
They robed you as a princess, royally, 

And all the while your heart was in his hand, 
Along the lonely roads of Picardy. 


Look, Renée, you have laid your harp away, 
The ’broidery frame has fallen into dust, 

Though still your fingers make for us to-day 
Sweet faces, as remembering, you must. 


This, you have kept, and he his minstrelsy,— 
And it may be he will not tarry long. 

Who knows, but comes to-day from Picardy, 
One, wearing shining armor for a song? 
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The Husbandman 


G OD of the vineyard’s royal store, 
Whose fingers press the purple wine, 
Forget, forget not, I emplore, 
This field of mine. 


God of the rolling meadow-land, 
Lord of the year’s unwritten page, 
Lies in the hollow of Thy hand 
My heritage. 


God of the harvest’s golden grain, 

God of the heights, I pray Thee, speed 
The former and the latter rain, 

On this, my seed. 
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Iconoclasm 


O NCE when the sweet spring met me, face to face, 
I delved and planted in my garden place, 
But Envy mocked my goodly heritage, 
‘Behold thy neighbor’s fruitful acreage.’ 


And once, as morning flushed across the dark, 
I made a song, and, sang it with the lark, 
And then Fame stooped, and whispered in my ear, 
‘Fool, there are songs that men had died to hear.’ 


When with glad hands I built a little home, 
Where those who loved, me, and I loved, might come 
And called my house, the place of good content, 
Fortune passed by, and mocked me as she went. 


And yet, because God led me pleasantly, 
I breathed a prayer, on humble, bended knee, 
But Doubt crept in, and thrust my prayer away, 
‘Kings and great nations praise the Lord to-day.’ 


And so I laughed, and scorned the world I knew, 
As fame, and pride, and fortune bade me do, 
At their desire I kept not anything, 
And yet they scorn me, unremembering. 
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Edelweiss 


F RIEND, I have gained the mountain peak, 
There is no farther way to go! 
But now, at last, I know, 

The prize I climbed so brave to seek 
I passed and left, below. 


Friend, I have gathered edelweiss 
With the sweet dews of morning wet, 
But I may not forget, 

That in the road-way up to this, 
I crushed a violet. 


Still down below me I can see 
Men toiling upward into space, 
But even in this high place, 
Where I have striven long to be, 
O Friend, I miss your face. 
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A Season 
Tear 


Snownrors, 
And crocuses, 
And velvet paws of catkin buds,— 
Shouting round the garden go the yellow daffodils; 
Rainbow beds of hyacinth, 
(Chiming bells of hyacinth, ) 
Royal purple violets and musky blue squills. 


Lis 
Tulips, 
And buttercups, 

And silky, sun-flecked iris spears; 
Rosy, scented snow adrift beneath the almond-tree ; 

Phials of honey-sweet perfume, 

In every tossing lilac plume, 
In every feathered clover-head, and wind anemone. 


Tit, 
Balsams, 
And lupin spires, 
And spicy breath of lavendar, 
Gillyflowers, and lily flowers, and Bethlehem Star, 
A single gold nasturtium cup, 
Lapping all the sunlight up, 
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And white, for youth, and red, for love, and there 
the roses are. 


IV: 
Dahlias, 
And goldenrod, 

And mani-colored marigolds, 
Burnished fire of oak copse, and pale mistletoe, 

Michael daisies’ misty blooms, 

And. shaggy red chrysanthemums, 
And one scarlet holly-berry, on the new snow. 
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Mothers 


M ARY, Mother, the house is still, 

The little young brothers are gone away, 
The lamp is dim at the casement-sill 

That gleamed for their beacon yesterday. 


Here are no garlands of mistletoe 

To twine for their welcoming as of old; 
The dust is blinding us as we go, 

The fire is dead and the hearth is cold. 


Mary, Mother, the House of Christ 
Shines with a goodlier light than these, 

And the little young brothers are keeping tryst, 
Gathered closely before his knees. 
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Midsummer Magic 


D EW from the heart of a musky rose, 
A sunbeam prisoned at turn of day, 

And a little white wind, that softly blows 
The last sweet shadow of dark away. 


Spill them so, in the magic cup, | 
Wind, and sun, and the heart of a rose; 


See, when you lift the chalice up, 
Red as the wine of youth it glows. 
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All Hallow’s Eve 


I SAW a white ship on the sea, 
A white star opening in the sky, 
And in the shadows, mistily, 
My comrades passed me by. 


Pale as white moths before a flame, 
Soft as the first faint steps of dawn, 

Out of the dark of night they came, 
Into the dark have gone. 


I saw a red rose in the sky, 
A red rose fading on the sea. 
When not a rose remained to die, 
They came and spoke with me. 


They laid still kisses on my face, 

Their hands within my hands they set— 
I know that in their dwelling-place 

They do not quite forget. 
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Your Birthday 


I MAKE for you a little song, 
I seal it with a rose, 

Though rarer gifts the years may throng 
As no diviner knows,— 

I may but bring a little song, 
I may but bring a rose: 


Ho, now, the merry market-place 
Spreads splendid wares before your face,— 
Silver sandals, light and fleet 
To wing your flying feet,— 
Gleaming coffers, row on row, 
Phials of musk and bergamot, 
Sweet honey wrought of fairy bees, 
And purple-threaded tapestries. 
Here a carven chest may be, 
Or cask of lapus-lazuli, 
A topaz stone to match your eyes, 
A fan of painted butterflies; 
There, one hath flagons of old wine, 
Anklets of yellow gold, and fine,— 
And one, a starry coronet, 
A spray of mignonette ; 
One fashions you a raftered house 
Of ophir-wood and balsam boughs, 
With delicate tracery 
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Of jade and ivory,— 

And here, with little skill enough, 
A robe of silken stuff, 

A cap of peacock feathers, 
Charm for all weathers, 
Ruddy-throated pomegranates 

On gold-encrusted plates, 

And clouds of fragile, filmy lace, 
To veil your happy face,— 


These, in the market-place. 


One golden shadow, sweet and long, 
Across the Dial goes,— 

Keep in your voice a little song, 
And in your heart, a rose. 
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The Children’s Paradise 


Berween the tall, white-pillared gates, 
An angel, fair and smiling, waits 

To lead the little children in, 

Where the green paths of heaven begin. 

In the long meadows, cool and deep. 

The little lambs are, and the sheep, 
Contented in their pasturing ; 

And, soft, I hear the children sing— 


“Jesu is our Shepherd,’ 
(Far, and. sweet, and clear, 
Down the blossoming pastures ) 
‘What have we to fear? 


And here are gardens, small and neat, 
Measured by little, little feet, 

Planted with pinks, and marguerites,— 
But still, beyond, there throbs and beats, 
The old, old chorus, as they go— 


‘Mary, Mary, 
Quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 


Now come great trees along the way, 
Where they have gathered nuts in May; 
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And little wild things, in the grass, 
Look up, unfrighted, as we pass, 
Seeking the laughing, skurrying stream, 
Where waters whisper, like a dream 
Over the pebbles, smooth and bright, 
Like jewels, in the rainbow light. 
Then, mocking back, along the wind 
The children’s voices drift behind— 


‘London Bridge is broken down, 
Broken down,— 
Broken down,—’ 


The leaping, lilting waters drown 

The floating music; but we tread 

More quickly, following where they lead 
Through misty woodlands, dim and cool, 
With amethysts in every pool, 

And opals in the trees; and here 

The fairies, unafraid, appear, 

Shaking their tiny, gossamer wings; 

And here the tallest Elm-Tree swings, 
Chanting the old, old lullabye— 


‘Rockabye, Baby, Rockabye.’ 


So, hushed and silent, now we come, 
Up the last, pleasant summit, home, 
And through the tender dusk of sleep, 
The far, faint echoes softly creep, 
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And drift into the sunset light— 
‘Jesu, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night.’ 


The Old Warrior 


M Y good sword in its scabbard is, 
Idle long years, and bound with rust; 
My brother’s lips, that tasted this, 
Are dust, as might and fame are dust. 
Here in my quiet ingle-place 
I hear the strife I knew before, 
We have forgot our nation’s grace, 
Beneath the flaming hand of war. 


Honor, I know, a man must hold 
Above the blood of other men; 

The annals of our race unfold 
Valour and majesty again. 

Yet, e’er we go, upon our knees, 
God teach us His humanity, 

Lest, though we win, our enemies 
Should know the greater victory. 
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A Ballad of Easter 


‘Turse be the feeble arid foolish folk 
That followed the Man of Nazareth, 

With tacklings loosened, and girdings broke, 
With fainting footsteps, and failing breath, 

From meadow and street He gathered them, 
To the Cradle at Bethlehem. 


Sailor and fisher, and husbandman, 
One made whole of his leprosy, 

Still with His humble cortege ran 
The beggar children of Galilee, 

The blinded eyes, and the poor, and lame, 
Into His legions came. 


A woman shriven in oil of tears, 
Bartimzeus by the wayside set— 
Oh, ever the halting journey wears 
To the deep, cool shadows of Olivet, 
Ever the weary company, 
Beareth to Calvary. 


These be the gallant and splendid folk 
That followed the Christ of Nazareth, 
These be the Knights of the Easy Yoke, 
These be the swords that conquered death,— 
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Clang of their lordly arms astir, 
To the door of a Sepulchre. 


Seekers after a Holy Quest, 
Slaves to the bond of a kingly dream, 
With a Cross swung high, and a lance in rest, 
And the lights of the City of God a-gleam,—— 
Dawn hath wakened on Lebanon Hill, 
Follow Him, follow Him still. 


These be the wise and valiant men, 

League on league, as a shoreless sea, 
Turned from the wilderness again, 

To the ranks of His goodly company— 
Sons of a New Jerusalem, 

Whither He leadeth them. 


Dawn hath wakened on Lebanon steep, 
Light of their traveling torch is dim, 
Up from the dark to His garden of sleep, 
Scarred of His scars, they follow Him. 
Wrought by a mighty miracle,— 

The Lord God said, ‘It is well.’ 
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Hawthorn 


P ROPHET, so they say, 
Dreaming dreams, and seeing visions, 
In the May. 


If I reave your boughs, 
Bear you, faint with myrrh and aloes, 
To my house— 


Lean them, wet with dew, 
At the door-sill, at the hearth-side, 
Is it true— 


This you prophesy, 
How to-night a soul is summoned 
Forth to die? 


Better, since we go, 
Bearing neither sign nor favor, 
Better so. 


That the while you keep 
Vigil, waiting for the morrow, 
We shall sleep. 


Surely it were best 
That we drink the wine of Maytide 
Ere we rest. 
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The Solitary 


M Y little house is tended very well. 
The kettle shining, blue cups in a row, 

The fire-place lately swept, the threshold white. 
There is a gleam of copper, and the smell 

Of new-baked loaves; and as I come and go, 
My wall-flowers lift soft cheeks for my delight. 


I am so deft a worker, and so fleet, 

That while I sit here, knitting, in the sun, 
My neighbors still are toiling busily,— 

Such moil of earth clings to such little feet, 
Supper to get, and dinner only done,— 

They call across my garden, envying me. 


And, yet, and yet,—when all their lamps are lit, 
And all the little, drowsy ones are there,— 

One that is cross, and one returning late,— 
You tired women, how I covet it,— 

My little house is very clean and fair, 
But oh, sometimes my house is desolate. 
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The Window 


W un all the sanctuary is bright, 
What time the morning prayers are said, 
There is an angel, fair and white, 
Keeps watch above my head. 
God hears the chanted psalm and prayer, 
Of holy men on bended knee, 
But though I bring no tribute there, 
The angel welcomes me. 


And when the altar lights are lit, 
The tapers shine across her eyes. 

(These good men take no heed of it, 
Who sing of Paradise, ) 

But I have lost the way to heaven, 
Nor dare to rise and follow these, 

Yet I go from her presence shriven, 
Of my iniquities. 
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Spirit Days 


N OW in her shrouding mist the year is dead, 
Oh, for the little while her lips were red! 
Oh, for the glory of her humbled head! 


Here are pale garments trailing on the grass, 
They make no sound nor music as they pass— 
Save where the summer chants her latest Mass! 


Here, where the hands of some long-silent spring 
Laid bloom and beauty over everything— 
The travelling birds have all forgot to sing. 


Yet through the silver slanting of the rain 
Like the faint sighing of an old refrain— 
Dear Junes and Dawns and Sunsets come again. 


For where the treasure is the spirit stays— 
This is the tryst of sweet, remembered ways: 
The Paradise of deathless Yesterdays. 
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My Guest 


I WEAR no robe of silken stuff, 
No linen fair and fine, 

My homespun cloak is rich enough 
For dwellings such as mine, 

Yet this my guest, as one might say, 

Goes clad in purple every day. 


I have no golden wine to bring, 
No laden board to spread,— 
Lest my weak flesh go hungering 
I break my wheaten bread,— 
But he that sits at meat with me 

Lacks nought for my humility. 


I may not hope to keep him long, 
His royal home awaits, 

And some come forth with burst of song, 
To greet him at the gates; 

Yet, for the comradeship we knew, 

It may be, I shall enter too. 
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The Prodigal 


Up through the streets the townsfolk go, 
Here a sack of gold for one, here a cup of woe,— 
But I have come back to a place that I know. 


Here by a road weary to my feet, 
Marked by a furled flower, or a wing’s beat, 
Back to the fields, where the young grass is sweet. 


I had forgot, but now again I mind, 
The sheep on the hills, with the young lambs be- 
hind, - 


And God’s eyes at evening, very wise and kind. 


Now the winds come, whitening the trees,— 
Here I shall sing, to the pipes of the bees, 
Here I shall pray with the grass at my knees. 


Though I be poor, having nought to spend, 
I have come back, at the long day’s end, 
Here I shall lodge, in the house of a friend. 


Though I have sinned, here at last I feel, 
The young winds shall shrive me, the young suns 
heal, 
The young flowers break in the grass as I kneel. 


Here I shall learn, though wiser folk forget, 
The rhyme of life, in a golden meadow set, 


In a redwing’s song, or a new violet. 
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This is the rune, I well may understand, 
The blue ways of water, the green ways of land, 
And God on the hills with the stars in His hand. 


Though I be old, and heavy with sleep, 
Still at the dark a safe tryst I keep, 
Here in the fold, with the quiet sheep. 
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Wistfulness 


6 

ITH trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth— 
And sadly fell our Christmas Eve.’ 


I do not know on what triumphant quest 
Their journeying spirits climb from star to star, 
But oh, I would to-night that they might rest 
Awhile among the things familiar. 


Our pleasant hearth that gleams across the snow, 
Our friendly lamp set close against the pane, 
To light the merrie mummers as they go 
Crying the sweet old carols once again. 


They were so young that only yesterday-year 
Kept tryst with us in all merriment, 

Having touched a glory unimagined here 
Beyond our will for them, they are content; 


And yet they were so young, and life a game 
Well played and fairly won—a. name to keep 

Untarnished—a brave torch to hold in a flame 
A little laughter bounded by a sleep; 


I dare not think how it must be to-day 
Where Gabriel and Michael keep the feast, 
With folded wings before God’s face—they say 
That in His courts-the greatest are the least— 
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And these were very young and had no wit 
Of walls four-square, and gates of Jasper- 
stone. 
Now ere they learn the shining ways of it 
Must they not be as sojourners alone? 


O Mary, Mother of all hearts that break, 
Our tears are spent, our prayers for them are 
done, 
Only your hands are kind and wise to take 
Our little sons, and lead them to your Son. 
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Oblation 


s,\ 
‘T HE lordly men of Orient, 
(And mighty men of wisdom they, ) 
Across the purple desert went, 
Whither the Christ Child lay. 


And one, he brought a shining grail, 
Brimming with incense, dim and sweet, 
The white smoke lifted, pure and pale 
To kiss the holy feet. 


And one, he brought Him golden store, 
Chalice, and shield and many a gem, 

The splendor swept His forehead o’er, 
And wrought a diadem. 


The wisest man of Orient, 

Had only gift of myrrh to bring,— 
When all the gold of life is spent, 

Of death He stil) is king. 
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Christmas in the City 


‘T urouci the noisy city street 
The merry buyers go, 
Treading into silver mire 
The new-fallen snow; 
Gleams a red holly wreath 
On every window-ledge— 
But I mind holly-berries, 
In a meadow hedge. 


Up and down the city street 
The city folks pass, 
Tinsel-dust and mistletoe 
Shining through the glass; 
Mistletoe and tinsel-dust 
Make-believing snow— 
But I mind a lonely hill 
Where the winds blow. 


Down along the city street 
The gay shops begin, 
With all the busy city folk 
Pacing out and in. 
Here’s a neighbor’s hand to clasp 
A hundred gifts to buy— 
But I mind a young star, 
On a windy sky. 
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All about the city street 
The church bells ring, 
At the door of house and shop 
The jolly waits sing; 
All the merry marketers 
Go shouting through the cold— 
But I mind Bethlehem town, 
And a sheep-fold. 


Up and down the city street 
The Christ-Child goes, 

Lays a hand in many a hand, 
And not one knows; 

Taps at every house and shop, 
Cries at every pane,— | 

But who of all the city folk 
Bids Him back again? 


Out along the lonely hill 
When all the stars are high, 
We will follow Bethlehem Star, 
The Christ-Child and I. 
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At Morning 


W uen I have wakened very soon, 
And lie there quiet in my bed, 

With the pale ghost of last night’s moon, 
Still flying overhead,— 


Such funny little shadows come, 

And up and down the curtains creep, 
And all around my pleasant room, 

As if I were asleep. 


And so I never move a bit, 

I like them when it’s getting light, 
But I’m not quite so fond of it, 

If I wake up at night. 
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Unto Bethlehem 


W uen Mary came to Bethlehem, 
Hushed on her camel, treading slow 
She made a little, stranger song, 
And sang it, to and fro, 
A little song for Jesu Christ, 
That only mothers know. 


When Melchior came to Bethlehem, 

The young star led him, brave and fair, 
He brought a cup of yellow gold, 

To hold a wise man’s prayer; 
He brought a crown of jasper stones, 

To Jesu sleeping there. 


When I am come to Bethlehem, 
Who have not songs, nor any gold, 
What shall I give the little Lord, 
Into His hands to hold? 
Shall He lack aught of all His gifts, 
With my one gift untold? 


O let me bring the children in, 
The little children, grave and sweet, 
And one will fetch a mended toy, 
And one a painted sweet, 
And one a pair of crimson shoon, 
For little Jesu’s feet. 
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A crown of yellow cowslip buds, 
A fern frond woven in a ring, 

A fairing made of rowan beads, 
For birthday offering, 

And new wine in an acorn cup, 
To pledge the little King. 
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The House of Pherolis 


Tue little house of Pherolis 
Hath sheltered in the snow; 

The wild birds from the branches 
Have journeyed long ago; 

But here, the hearth is burnished clean, | 
The latch is swinging free, 

Now, what of little Pherolis 
That weepeth bitterly? 


The little house of Pherolis 
Glows like a kindled light, 

All of her windows set a-flame 
Gleaming to the night,— 

Is it for roses hurt of the frost, 
Silence of bloom and bird, 

That through the hushing of the snow, 
Her falling tears are heard? 


The little house of Pherolis, 
Hath kept good watch and long; 
Her windows are as risen stars, 
The greater stars among ; 
Little stars that brave the dark, 
Dauntless of wind and rain, 
A path upon the homing seas 
Till one return again. 
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But, woe, the house of Pherolis! 
Spent fire and beacon, woe! 
Only the little wild ones come 
Treading through the snow; 
Only the little wild ones come, 
Creeping to the door,— 
But Pherolis is weeping, 
For him that comes no more. 


The Gods 


Tue young gods, with the night-dew on their faces, 
The dawn-wind in their eyes, 

The stranger gods from their accustomed places, 
Have fared to Paradise; 

Under a sky of darkness, thunder-riven, 
Bereft of moon or star, 

Up to the gates of their forgotten heaven, 
Where the white angels are. 


The little gods are waiting at the portals, 
To keep an ancient tryst, 

They have forsook the house of the immortals, 
To hail the conquering Christ; 

They shall kneel down to greet Him at His waking, 
Their foreheads to the sod, 

Their knees in the dust of all men’s making, 
Claiming Him Very God. 


They have put off their old, familiar splendor, 
Scepter, and crown, and sword,— 

A man’s voice, very strong and tender, 
Shall speak Him for their lord,— 

A Man, out of Galilee, and after, 
The gods go following, 

Myrrh of their tears, and incense of their laughter 
Anointing Him as King. 
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The young gods have seen the rainbow morning, 
Break on Gethsemane; 

Have marked beyond the world’s impotent scorning, 
A glory yet to be; 

Have heard the song of the great tomb’s unfolding, 
Before the cherubim, 

Have seen the risen Christ, and so beholding, 
Are vassals unto Him. 
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Easter 


"Ture came a bitter, broken cry, 
A voice from lone Gethsemane, 

I said, ‘He drinks a cup of woe 
To set His people free.’ 


There came a sound from Calvary 
As dew drops smiting on a stone; 
‘Ah! there are those that weep,’ I said, 
‘Now that He dies alone.’ 


There came a wind from Bethany, 
Savored of spikenard, and myrrh; 

I said, ‘The faithful women take 
Balm to His sepulchre.’ 


And then there came a mighty voice 

As chanted psalms, and surging seas— 
I said, “The Holy Angels come, 

And He is one with these.’ 


‘Now are such little mournings stilled, 
Now are all sins forgot, forgiven; 
There lifts a sound of triumphing 
To the high gates of heaven.’ 
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Whom the Gods Love 


Sweer, I wept not, yesteryear, 
For your little dreaming, 
Knowing how, for such as you, 
Death is but a seeming; 
Knowing how the waking spring 
Must your soul awaken, 
With the cerements of death 
Lightly from you shaken. 


But the south wind winds his horn, 
Very brave and mellow, 

All along the garden walks 
Daffodils are yellow. 

All along the river path, 
Down is on the willow, 

And, the violets come up, 
Laughing, by your pillow; 


Leaps the golden-throated lark, 
From the greening meadow, 

Swift the April clouds go by, 
Froth, and foam, and shadow, 

Now this merry earth of ours, 
Winter sloth hath shaken,— 

Sweet, and do you jest with me 
That you do not waken? 
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See, I kneel beside your bed, 
Bend the grasses slowly, 

Breathe God’s name upon you thrice, 
Holy, Holy, Holy! 

But He takes no heed of me, 
In his far, white heaven,—— 

Since He shut your eyes away 
Moons have waxen seven. 


Do you send me from that place 
Nought of sign or token? 

In the silence set between 
Only God has spoken ;— 

(All the music of the spring 
Breaks across it never, ) 

‘Neither shall she come to you, 
Any more for ever.’ 
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Lois 


Loss is old, and blind, 
For I shall be ten in May, 
And ever since I can mind, 
She has sat in the self-same way, 
Turning her wheel in the sunshine, 
And minding us out at play. 


She has no tryst to keep 
As many a village lass, 
But at night, while others sleep, 
She hears the angels pass, 
Carrying home their harvest 
From under the churchyard grass. 


She has never seen the town, 

With its streets, and shops, and towers, 
Nor the wood, nor the cool, green down, 

Nor the growing meadow-flowers,— 
Always she sits at the door-sill, 

Counting the long, long hours. 


Lois is old, and good, 
Her eyes, that cannot see 

Are brown, like the autumn wood, 
Are grey, like the winter sea, 

And a star from God’s high heaven 
Sometimes looks out at me. 
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I know she will go one day, 
Herself, she has told me this, 
To a country, far away, 
To the court where the great King is 
For the gates are wide and many, 
And He calls, ‘Lois, Lois.’ 


And there, at the outer gate, 

Where the younger travellers meet, 
The King himself will wait, 

To make her welcome sweet, 
To lead her up to heaven 

On young and tireless feet. 
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‘We Have Seen a Star’ 


L orp. we have mocked Thy house, and scorned 
Thy name, 
Wrought us strange gods, of our unquickened clay, 
On heathen altars burned a fitful flame, 
And cried vain creeds anew from day to day. 


And we have followed many a phantom light, 
Smiting a moment on our holden eyes, 

Hath there no beacon flamed across the night, 
To hush our idle boast, and make us wise? 


What of the empires fallen to decay? 
Peoples and kings to outer darkness thrust? 
Hast Thou not fashioned kinglier ones than they, 
Out of the dust, O Lord, out of the dust? 


We have come back. Only Thine eyes may know, 
The emptiness of all our crowding years; 
Lord, scourge us yet, lest we forget the woe, 
By which we came, the infinity of tears. 


Lest we forget the spirits confident 
High souls that bore our flickering torch afar, 
Conquerors we, but our pale lights are spent, 
Touch our wan eyes, and bid us see the star. 
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The star,—serene, undimmed, unquenchable, 
Beyond such feeble, shattered lamps as these, 
The number of our victories we tell, 
Upon our knees, Lord Christ, upon our knees. 
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Chivalrous Days 


I SAW the young Prince riding by, 
Smooth-browed beneath the splendid sky, 
Oh, rode he soberly enough, 
In vesture wrought of common stuff, 
But now on that side, now on this, 
In lordlier heraldry than his, 
The ranks of ghostly princes went 
As to a tournament. 


Pennon, and shield, and couching lance, 
Heirs to the realms of high romance, 
Clang of armor winding down 
To Flanders field from Crecy town, 
Still though hate and. war betide, 
Edward and Edward twain shall ride 
Of all our vaunted scorn beset 
Lords of their people yet. 


Now, by the princely plumes that rise 
Black-crested over English eyes; 
By casque and halberd, it is good 
That we should mind our knightlihood; 
We that have kept the Holy Tryst, 
Brothers to our fair Brother Christ, 
We that have won the spurs of death, 
Pledge him a living faith. 
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I saw the young Prince riding free, 
Van of that goodly company ; 

I saw the dusty city street 
A crimson carpet to his feet, 

And gold and crimson banners fly 
From tower, and wall, and balcony, 

As though in blazoned arms he went 
Into a tournament. 
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Theology 


I KNOW God laughed, because I saw 
One morning when the year was new 
The opals of a winter thaw 
Thread all the trees with dew; 


Because I saw a daffodil 
Go shouting round the garden bed, 
And one white star above the hill 
When the last prayers were said. 


I know God laughed, because I went 
Soft-foot at dusk among the grain 

And rested there, and was content 
Till the day came again; 


Because a silver poplar tree 

Turned its pale leaves against the west 
And like a flame of ecstasy, 

An oriole came to rest. 


I know God laughed, because I heard 
The stirring of a poppy flower, 

The crooning of a crested bird 
Before the vesper hour; 


Because I went with bended eyes 
Out from the temple of the trees 
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And saw the lights wake flower-wise, 
In little villages. 


I know God laughed. His laughter broke 
Into a thousand golden tears, 

That touched my eyes, and passed, and woke 
His flying choristers. 


And round and round the world their wings 
Beat a high rhythm far and clear, 

But through earth’s endless clamourings, 
How few that hear. 
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‘In All Time of Our Wealth’ 


iG ORD, I would set our ashen robe away, 
The season of our sacrifice is spent— 
Art Thou not weary of the Penitent? 
The idle wrong we boasted yesterday? 
Might Thou but work Thy lonely will, and say— 
‘O Little Brothers, have ye done with Lent?’ 
Bid us put off our cloak of ill-content, 
Bid us to praise, though we forget to pray. 


Thou hast spread dawn of Peace on either side, 
Rekindled Spring’s unchanging miracle, 
Cast us new strength to heal our battle pain— 
But in the market place our woe we cried, 
And for Thy loveliness could only tell 
The burden of our old, old sins again. 
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The Wedgewood Bowl 


Hw in a maze of quaintly-fashioned things, 
Flagons and urns of ancient pottery, 

Great peacocks spreading wide barbaric wings, 
Beryl, and jade, and lapus lazuli. 

Smooth chests of cedar and of sandal-wood, 
Tapestries wrought in Tyre and Babylon, 

And here, a pilgrim staff, a carven rood, 
A royal chalice, whence the wine is gone. 


There then, I found it. Asa garden grows 
Among her roses, rue and mignonette, 

But wearing subtler sweetness than the rose,— 
So in the splendid chaos purely set, 

Cool as the moon against an opal stone 
Hollowed like silk by some diviner’s stroke, 

And by a master-finger, lightly strown, 
A circling wreath of little dancing folk. 
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Judas 


Nerruer at the left hand, or the right, 
O ye Beloved, but close before His sight. 
Go your soul’s eyes unblinded in the light? 


So from long toil, long exile, long, long rest, 
Ye have returned again, as it were best 
Ye should return, unto the Master’s breast. 


From the great darkness where my soul has lain 
In its first hell, and lost in deeps of pain, 
John, ye Beloved, I, too, have come again. 


O Brother on His breast, if unto you, 
Now is there given grace one thing to sue, 
Bid Him do quickly that there is to do. 
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Gifts 


M ELCHIOR, Gaspar, Balthazar, 
Across the desert dust they trod, 

And each one saw a stranger star, 
And each one fetched a gift to God. 


The wise men brought Thee scented myrrh, 
Incense and gold to hail Thee king, 

O Mary’s Son, for love of her, 
Smile on the little gifts we bring. 


These feeble, tinsel-cumbered things,— 
A blossom fostered through the snow, 

Some foolish song a mother sings,— 
And little stockings in a row. 


The beggar at the cottage door 
That in Thy name is given bread, 
The poor that pitieth the poor, 
The weary traveler comforted. 


The little, clustering roofs, that make, 

A pleasant shelter through the trees,— 
For Bethlehem and Nazareth’s sake 

Be gentle to all villages. 


Along the golden roads of heaven 
A royal chorus throbs and lifts, 
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When the high hosts their praise have given, 
Lord Jesu, mind our little gifts. 


Someone has set a cedar wreath, 
Behind a humble window-pane, 

A crimson candle underneath,— 
And Christmas has come back again. 


The lordly angels, leaning down, 
Have wrought a rainbow diadem,— 

Our ribbands make a scarlet crown, 
O little Christ, be glad of them. 


Before the great star’s splendid ray, 
How feeble is our candle’s light, 

Yet these have lit a fair highway 
Across the tired world to-night. 


Magi and prophets, kings and priests, 
Name Thee desire of all desires, 

Lord Jesu bless our humble feasts, 
Lord Jesu, tend our Christmas fires. 


Melchior, Gaspar, Balthazar, 
Across the desert dust they trod, 
And each one saw a stranger star, 
And each one fetched a gift to God. 
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The Child 


W en I have laid me down to sleep, 
My pillow very soft and white, 

I like to shut my eyes, and keep 
Sweet dreams behind them all the night. 


I mind how, very long ago, 
In the far land of Galilee, 

The Saviour Christ went to and fro, 
A little, simple child like me. 


I think He had a garden place, 
And nursed the tiny growing things, 
And there, so gentle was His face, 
The frightened wild-bird stayed her wings. 


And when He wearied of His play, 
Good Joseph had a song to sing, 
Or gladly laid his work away, 
To fashion Him some curious thing. 


To carve strange figures, one by one, 
(While close before his knee He stood), 
Of cedar fetched from Lebanon, 
Or sweetly-smelling sandal-wood. 


But when the pleasant task was done, 
I think His mother Mary came, 
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Seeking her little, tired Son, 
Calling Him softly by His name. 


Smoothing his pillow, fair and white, 
Singing Him, sweet dnd drowsily, 

Watching above Him, all the night, 
Just like my mother watches me. 
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Merrie Gentlemen 


Tue little Bethlehem lamps are lit, the Eve is 
fallen fair, 
For these who hailed the Star with us, who hath 
any care? 
For these who kept the feast with us, now feasting 
otherwhere ? 


But up and down the ringing road, along the rimey 
lane, 
A hand to every latticed gate, a call to every pane, 
A ghostly, gallant company, they storm the town 
again. 


So now by ruddy kindled fire, by holly-circled sill, 
By frosted wood and bannered park, I hear them 
riding still, 
To hail the little town again, with tidings of good 
will. 


For this from Uriel’s house hath come, and this from 
Michael’s hall, 
And this on Gabriel’s splendid horn hath learned 
a clarion call 
And one I know, with shining spurs, rides swiftest 
of them all. 
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And one in silver armor is, and one in purple drest, 
And one hath raised a gilded helm, and one a plumed 
crest, 
And one I know, with folded wings, comes softer than 
the rest. 


Now lightly over mead and moor, now sweet by 
croft and ling, 
From end to end the little town, the happy mum- 
mers sing, 
From nave, and stall, and carven choir, the folk are 
carolling. 


And swift and soft, beneath the stars, the ghostly 
riders come, 
And some from Paradise have fared—from Eden 
garden some, 
To keep the merry feast of Yule, beside the hearths 
of home. 


Oh, far and fair, in heaven’s court, the seraph mul- 
titude, 
Have turned a wreath of golden stars to crown a 
golden rood, 
But some be back to earth again, of Christ’s young 
brotherhood. 
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The little Bethlehem lamps are lit, the Eve is fallen 
fair, 
For these who hailed the Star with us, who hath 
any care? 
For these who kept the feast with us, now feasting 
otherwhere? 


The Valiants 


‘Tur very old are happier than we, 
Having so short a journey still to go, 
These have outstayed their span, but, even so, 
Our greater weariness is yet to be. 
We that are tired, waiting here to see 
The distant summits at our bidding grow 
Out of the little round of things we know 
Into the void that is Eternity. 


And our young souls are stricken at the dawn, 
Spent with the burden of the unspent days. 

Our feet are heavy with untrodden ways, 
And all our little pride of life is gone. 

God give us will to bring a valiant soul, 
Though it be faint and broken, to the goal. 
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Gardens 


Tue Princess hath a garden close 
Where lilies bow beneath her touch, 
And crimson dyes the early rose 
From gazing on her over-much. 
The oriole and tanager, 
Make song, and color everywhere, 
And yet, and yet, for love of her 
Men spill their heart blood there. 


My lady’s face is not so fair, 

My lady’s house but half so fine, 
She hath no need of Circean snare 

To win such servitude as mine; 
Yet from all women set apart— 

More pure, more beautiful and wise, 
She hath a bird song in her heart, 

A garden in her eyes. 


Melodies 


H ARK, how the stillness hath an uttering. 
How tenderly the tides of silence come, 
Some to the place of stars, and, humbly, some, 

Back to the quiet earth that bade them sing; 

The muffled bells of flocks returning home, 

The softly-chanted paean of the spring, 
The whisper of a wakened swallow’s wing— 

These things make music,—only I am dumb. 


I heard the crimson morning lifting up, 

With rush of song the sacrificial wine; 
At the high altar of this Eastertide, 

My silent lips are trembling on the Cup; 
How may I offer service such as mine, 

Here, where the singing souls are deified? 
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The Hungry-Eyed 


Waar time my goodly house is stored 
With the rich harvestings of earth, 
What time the revelry and mirth 
Ring merriest at my pleasant board,— 
Then is my full content denied, 
Because of these, the hungry-eyed. 


My robe is sewn of silken stuff, 
Great wealth have I, in wheat and wine, 
And she whose lips have pledged her mine, 
Has brought me gracious love enough,— 
And still they haunt my paradise, 
These others of the hungry eyes. 


Mothers with empty, lonely hands, 

Little, wan children, pale as snow, 
And she whose love has wrought her woe, 
And he that sowed in barren lands,— 

So is my full content denied, 
Because of these, the hungry-eyed. 
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The Desolate 


I AM grown old, who once was young. 
I have not sinned, nor done amiss, 
I have no enemies, to tell, 
‘This wrong is yours, or this, — 
Strange, that my book of yesterday 
Such sorry reading 1s. 


I, like another Pharisee 
In straight and narrow places went; 
They that trod broader, merrier ways, 
With tears are penitent— 
Now what is lacking in my soul 
That is not well content? 


There were red roses set too high 
For sober, busy hands like mine. 
There was a cup I might not drink, 

A cup of ruddy wine. 
At every door along the way 
Young Jove had hung his sign. 


They sang, those merry vagabonds, 
(I bend my eyes, remembering, ) 
There rang such laughter on their lips 

As echoes in the spring, 
I had no time, nor will to laugh, 
I had no songs to sing. 
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Now these, maybe, are sorrowful 
With all their goodly story told, 
Yet they have treasured store to keep, 

As robbers hoard their gold,— 
But oh, I was not ever young, 
Who now am grown so old. 
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Sacrament 


I is the hour that morning prayers begin, 

Here hearts are bowed, and humble knees are bent, 
Here are my brothers, sighing for their sin— 

Lord, I am such a sorry penitent. 


I have forgotten all my yesterdays, 
The broken vow, the thing I left undone, 
For June is coming down the meadow ways, 
Her hair has caught the glory of the sun. 


And though my lips have learned their miserere 
And though I make a semblance of distress, 

I bring no bitter, great repentance here, 
Remembering His exceeding loveliness. 


The dawn is red against the chancel pane, 
Like fire from some dim altar lifting up, 

It may be I shall mourn my sin again, 
But Christ Himself is holding out the cup. 


I count the dew-drops falling on the grass, 
Like Angel-footprints, laid upon the sod, 

But though I bend my eyelids as they pass, 
I cannot shut away the face of God. 
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The Goodliest Fellowship 


Here these are sleeping, surely well content, 
Hushed in the patient earth; and folded close 
In that deep peace that follows fevered strife, 
Are satisfied. But only yesterday, 
The sword untried, the victory still to be, 
These merry knights, on high adventure bound 
Fared, forth to battle; valiant warriors all, 
But, oh, so young, the wide, sweet world before, 
The crown of all desire, yet faltering not, 
Fearless of all save fear. Now, lance in rest, 
And young hands meek and empty, they have come 
By perilous ways into their heritage. 
The battle fought, the great adventure done, 
Awhile they sleep, as fits their weariness. 
To-morrow, healed of all their grievous wounds, 
Housed in the mighty citadel of heaven, 
They shall lean out across her battlements, 
And, far beyond the carnage and the blood 
Behold Peace rise, untrammelled, from the dust. | 


Weep not, all ye who pass! For these have made 
A fair name fairer, and are well content. 
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To a Dead Soldier 


Even now, I cannot think of you as dying, 
Though for your sake I am uncomforted, 

And there are those who saw you, broken, lying 
Among the broken dead. 


You that have loved and labored well and truly, 
Won your bright trophies, plied your eager skill, 
It must be death has smitten you unduly, 
And you are living still. 


Surely, in some ineffable hereafter, 
Beyond the little borders of our ken, 
Unchanged, you will take up the toil and laughter, 
The loves of life again. 


So let it be; I have no will to find you, 

I may not call you thence by charm or prayer,— 
Only your God, for all you left behind you, 

Has knowledge of you there. 


Yet it may chance, at time of dusk and shadow, 
Of vagrant winds that whisper in the grass, 
If I am silent in the pasture meadow, 
I well may hear you pass. 


Or some sweet morning, when the gardens waken 
I, keeping still familiar ways, and dear, 
Finding new pear-bloom from the branches shaken 
Will know you have been here. 
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The Prayer of a Woman 


O GOD, I have been very still 
Beneath the chastenings of wrath, 
I, that have bent before Thy will 
As forests in the tempest’s path. 


I have no hallowed ground to keep 
His pitiful dust, as others know; 
It is not mine to mark his sleep— 
I said, Yet would I have it so. 


I said, I know that it is good 
That in so good a cause he died, 
Nor would I change it if I could— 
Thou only knowest that I lied. 


The sword that pierced him when he fell 
Through my poor heart hath pierced again, 
Yet of my will, I did not tell 
My hurt among my fellow men. 


O tender Christ, because Thy woe 
Was hid in deep Gethsemane, 

Bear witness that I did not show 
The thorns that sharpest wounded me. 


They swing great banners at the gate, 
For mighty victories, hardly won; 
With pulsing heart the people wait 
To welcome home my neighbor’s son. 
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Thou knowest that I did not ask 
Either remission or reprise; 

Lord, steel me for the harder task, 
To see the glory in her eyes. 


There beats across my broken heart 
The tread of feet that march, no more! 
Lord, grant me now the conqueror’s part 
To fitly greet this conqueror. 


This splendor in the thronging street 
Grant that no tears of mine may dim, 
Give me swift hands, and eager feet, 
And valiant heart to welcome him. 
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Peace 


Wi: are not victors yet—who have cast down 
By blood of our divine adventurers 
The evil menace of an alien crown— 
(O little sorrowing wind that softly stirs 
The sleeping banners swung on Flanders plain, ) 
For all this rest from battles we have won, 
I doubt not we shall take the sword again. 


Given our ease, how soon we may forget, 

The valiant sowing of swords for death to reap, 
The broken hearts that keep sad vigil yet, 

(O little winds that drift above their sleep, 
. O drifting winds that mourn, remembering these) 
And that great sword of God, supremely set 

Before the triumph of our enemies. 


We are not ripe for peace, till we have thrust, 
From our purged land, a nearer, sterner foe, 
We trail their splendid torches in the dust— 

(O white winds of the dawn, that softly blow 
O little winds that call across their rest, ) 
Peace, and there is no peace!—We hear in trust, 

The shining standard of their holy quest. 


J 
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Avalon 


Tue quiet folk in Paradise, 
Keep holy revelry to-day, 

The old are these, the very wise, 
The saints of yesterday, 

And all the shining martyred souls, 
More beautiful than they. 


Dwellers in great contentment these, 

That bore the stripes and thorns so long, 
Such bleeding hands and humbled knees, 
Through chastening are strong; 

In the fair streets of Paradise, 

The angels mark their song. 


For, lo, to-day, by blood, and fire, 
By tears, and strife, and tempest driven, 

These followers of a great desire— 
These many souls unshriven, 

These young and merry warrior men, 
Have stormed the gates of heaven. 


The sainted folk in Paradise, 
(And some were old, and weary some, ) 
Behold with very tender eyes 
The younger brothers come, 
That neither faint, nor travel-worn, 
Yet turn so gladly home. 
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Triumph 


W un I at last. am dead, having lightly spent 
The latest breath that bound me to the flesh— 
Cast, as an empty sheath the cerements 

Of clinging clay that so had fettered me— 

Think you, O Well Beloved, I shall return 

For all your sad beneficence of tears? 

Think you that I shall keep a sober pace, 

Girded to earth by earth’s remembrance, 

Bonded to life by life’s pale tenderness? 


Oh, I shall take a merry flight enough, 

Being thus freed of care and carefulness ; 

Young moons shall light me, and the little winds, 
Loosed from the trees, make riotous jest with me. 
And all the happy torrents of the rain, 

And all the thunders of the dawn astir, 

And all the tides of heaven shall welcome me. 


I shall be as gods are, mightier than men. 


When I at last am dead, and you have set 
A watch about my broken sanctuary, 
The silent house that held me prisoner— 
It may be I shall see you, leaning down 
From the fair haven of a rainbow’s wing, 
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And have some mirth for you,—and some distress. 
O little candles, lit against the dark, 

O little tapers, burned at head and feet, 

What need have I of these, who hold as torch 
The splendor of a flying meteor? 


O loving, futile hands, how tenderly 

The shroud is laid, how soft the wrappings are. 
Think you that I have further need of such? 
Think you that still the tempest can beset? 


I wear the mists of morning as a robe, 
And, all the sunset clouds for covering. 


It may be I shall come, and stand awhile 
Above the candles, looking wisely down 

On that which did so long companion me. 
Poor idle hands, poor, laggard, stumbling feet, 
I, who was ever waiting on your will, 

Have won beyond you now; what shall it care 
Where they may lay you, who would honor me, 
Seeking with tears a fitting resting-place? 

I am not weary,—rest, if so you would, 

I shall run, and leap, and traffic with the stars. 


O Well Beloved, when you weep and pray, 
Set the low bed, and pray again, and weep,— 
I too might weep, but that I have forgot, 
Being mindful of high missions otherwhere. 
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But, if you hear a whisper on the wind, 

A lilt of moon-rays, striking on the sea, 

Do you forget awhile the broken sheath, 

And hark the laughter of the swinging sword, 
Aflame through all the citadel of God. 
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The Vagabond 


M Y dear, I love your garden, and your house, 
The gay red cobbles tripping to the door, 
The shining hearth across a shining floor, 
Your orchard with its laden apple boughs. 


Indeed, I like the way your garden grows, 
Its pleasant beds of thyme and rosemary; 
I like October’s flaming pageantry, 

And June’s adventure with a vagrant rose. 


I like your lamp-lit table, neatly spread 
For supper, with your nicest willow things, 
I like the jolly song your kettle sings, 

The crusty fragrance of your new-baked bread. 


I like your books, set in a friendly row, 
Along the shelf above your ingle-nook ; 
You, and the fire, and some familiar book, 
What kindlier trinity could mortal know? 


My dear, my dear, with you beside the gate, 
The sunset on your hair, and in your eyes, 
Your little kingdom is a paradise, 

And you the guardian immaculate. 
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I wish the young moon did not beckon me, 
A silver sword behind the glimmering wood, 
I wish the trees would stay their mellow flood 
Of golden leaves that whisper endlessly. 


I wish the little, flying winds that sing 
Like fairy pipes across the darkening hill, 
Would hush their elfin music, and be still,-— 
I am beset beyond imagining. 


Bramble and bole are shimmering with frost, 
Oak copse and bracken run a misty fire; 
Here is poured out the cup of last desire, 

The sacrament of things beloved and lost. 


My dear, my dear, I wish that I could come 
Inside your house, and shut the door, and stay ; 
I love your quiet welcome, and the way 
The circle of your firelight makes it home. 


My dear, my dear, because I love you so, 

You and your house are set, a shrine, apart,— 
_ But O, the wander winds are in my heart,— 
My dear, my well beloved, let me go. 
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And a New Earth 


A Fragment. 


Ons fair city waits 
Our coming; fairer than far Babylon 
Builded beyond the clouds. I go to lay 
Her streets with sapphires, and adorn her walls 
With chrysoprase—make every gate a pearl 
A moon of summer magic, musical 
At turning of each graven, silver hinge, 
Melodious as filmy water-falls. 


And yet, I love the sky, all blue above 

High Lebanon; the hollow of the hills 

Where spirit-dreams go dancing down the moss 
With laughter, and her softly-calling echoes ;— 

The glimmer of the moon-light on the grapes, 

Night, and the stars, remoteness of the moon, 


Dawn, and the minstrel winds, whose fingers clutch 


The trees like harp-strings, twanging them to song. 


These are my wonted things. 
The morning challenge of the waking fields, 
White to the harvest, and the ruddy sun, 
Poured on the vineyards like a ruddy wine, 


Whence mellower wine shall come; the scented gloom 


Among my garden’s pears and pomegranates ; 
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Far voices of returning husbandmen 
Through the soft darkness, gathered as a sleep. 


I have not journeyed to Jerusalem, 

Set like a Jasper stone against the sky, 

Her towers hung, a splendid oriflamme, 

Her little temples, carven for a king, 

Her little courts emblazoned for a king. 

I have not journeyed to Jerusalem, 

Being fearful of her unaccustomed ways, 

And that strange speech that falters on my tongue, 
Used to the hills’ eternal silences. 


- A City, lifted, indestructible, 

Beyond the clouds; wrought in immortal gold, 
By God’s hand, and the angels’. He hath made 
A silence in the hollow of the wind, 

A silence at the turning of the year, 

A silence on the last crest of the wave. 


I dare not go. God will put out His hand 
Bound with the circling planets as a ring, 
And veil the awful splendor of His eyes, 
Till I be hid from heaven, lying safe 
In the kind grass I know; there the long winds 
Shall hush me, and the little flowers break 
Between my hands— 

I shall be as drifted sand, 
Come to the shore again, as homing flocks 
Spent of the storm, and weary in the fold. 
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Sanctuary 


Tue altar lights are pale 
Against the morning’s gold,—-- 
Purple and red the windows, 
Jewels manifold; 
Red and purple shadows 
Stain the chancel floor,— 
But I wait, humble 
By the outer door. 


Slow swings the censer 
Before the chancel wall, 
Soft chant the choristers, 
Above each carven stall ; 
I, neither vested 
Nor robed for Sanctuary, 
At the shining altar, 
Bend a sober knee. 


I, very humble, 
Lift my eyes to see, 

Fair white lily flowers 
Soaring over me; 

Still, white lily flowers 
Brought to God again, — 

And tall spires of lupin 
Against the chancel pane. 
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Tall spires of lupin, 
Blue as April skies, 
Blue as Lady Mary’s robe, 
Or a young angel’s eyes ; 
Pale are the lily flowers, 
Against the morning’s gold, 
But the tall spires of lupin 
Are mornings manifold. 


From a world of gardens, 
With rose and lily sown, 
Mary brought the lupin spires 
To fashion her a gown,— 

Mary set the lupin spires 
Against the chancel pane, 
To hold as my soul’s hostage 

Till I return again! 
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Little Babette 


L ITTLE Babette, you have gone away, 
And whither you journeyed none may tell, 
Into a fairer place, they say, 
Fields of lilies and asphodel— 
Pansies you tended, and mignonette, 
Little Babette. 


Wild pink roses you watched an hour, 
Under the blossomy almond-tree, 
White moon-daisies and balsam-flower 
Wake again for your memory,— 
Maybe the soul of you loves them yet, 

Little Babette. 


God has meadows, perchance as sweet, 
God has gardens of starry bloom, 

Past the Gates, and the Golden Street, 
The little angels will make you room,— 

And still, I think, you will not forget, 
Little Babette. 
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Mellicent 


‘Turoucu the glooming garden, 
With white moths astir, 
In the purple evening, 
I hear the feet of her, 
The light feet of Mellicent, 
Softly on the grass, 
As the wings of angels, 
When they pass. 


Little pearls are shaken, 
From the hawthorn tree 
By the hands of Mellicent, 
Beckoning to me,— 
Little hands of Mellicent, 
Through the blossoms go 
Paler than lily buds 
On the snow! 


On the glooming garden, 
The cool stars shine, 

So—the eyes of Mellicent 
Smiling into mine; 

Dear eyes of Mellicent, 
Sleeping yesterday,— 

Now from the hush of heaven 
Come away. 
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Through the waking garden 
The young winds stir, 

Fallen white rose petals 
Kiss the feet of her, 

Kiss the hands of Mellicent, 
Drift against her eyes, 

But cannot hold the soul of her 
From, Paradise. 
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To M. E. A. 


Lice a wind that flies 
In the hazel glade, . 

Most fragile, and most wise, 
Most unafraid, 

All the seas and skies 
Her soul have made. 


All the frosts that make 
Elfin sorceries, 

All the suns that take 
Toll of these, 

All the buds that break 
On little trees,— 


These her dower right, 
These her quiet creed; 

By day and by night 
These her need, 

With the star’s high flight 
Of mortals freed. 


Like a far bell 

Pealed at evensong, 
Fashioned fine and well, 

Wrought fair and strong, 
All things intangible 

To her belong. 
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All things inviolate 
Of hand-touch, or lip; 
Stars, and a dream’s state, 
A moon-flowers tip; 
These, sister-wise, await 
Her comradeship. 


All things most fair she is, 
A young dawn, a dream, 

Who finds her soul’s bliss 
In a star’s beam; 

Who folds her eyes to kiss 
The Grail’s gleam. 
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W inter 


I HAVE set the latch, shuttered the window fast, 
Heaped the wide hearth, and stirred the logs ablaze, 
Having said farewell to rainbow girded days, 

And summer’s languid nights; yet these, that past 
Into the silence of the year, may cast 

Some red wine from the press, as one who stays, 

A moment, at the parting of the ways, 

Quaffing one cup for comfort at the last. 


Here are of books a-plenty, friends a few, 
The glow of candles, gracious comrades these, 
The kindly firelight plays against my knees, 
Music, and talk, and homely tasks to do,— 
This is content, yet, impotent, I press 

Frail hands against the impending loneliness. 
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Lament 


D EAR brother of her heart, 
There are no eyes to see 

How that you mourn apart 
Your broken minstrelsy. 


You that were wont to bring 

The wild things from the brake, 
Now hush their rioting 

As surely, for her sake. 


The reeds your fingers bent, 
To music at a touch! 

Her little feet are spent 
From dancing overmuch. 


Still in her garden grows, 
A blue forget-me-not, 
And one September rose, 

September hath forgot. 


Somewhere beneath the grass 
The gods have laid her bed, 
The long white winds that pass 
Will shroud your quiet dead. 


The wild birds stay their flight,— 
Pan, may you learn of them, 
Tune ye your pipes aright, 
To chant her requiem. 
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Vive le Roi 


O BERON, waken, 
The sweet spring passes, 
On the long, new grasses 
In pearls are shaken, 

In fairy jewels 
The first pear-blossoms. 


Oberon, listen, 

The dew-drops glisten 

At break of morning, 
A fairy strand. 

O laggard lover, 

O kingly rover, 

Your night of revel 
Is near at hand. 


Oberon, harken, 
The long dusks darken, 
A slender sword 

Swings the crescent moon,— 
Now thrush, now swallow 
O’er hill, o’er hollow 
The sweet roads follow 

That lead to June. 


Oberon, look you, 
By field and brook, you 
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Set the lure of your flying feet. 

By copse and meadow, 

In sun and shadow 

Your horn goes winding, 
Silvery sweet,— 

Lightly your wings, 

Your wings of gossamer, 

Gold and gossamer 
Tremble and beat. 


Oberon, hasten, 

The brier-blooms fasten 

Their rainbow banners 
On bracken and tree 

And the long, cool gardens 
Are fair to see, 

Lo, the summer 

The rose-red summer 

The moon-white summer 
Shall set her free! 


For in some greenly-fashioned forest deep, 

The queen of all the queens has fallen asleep,— 
A dream is in her eyes,— 

Now lay your roses on her heart and mouth, 

Now sweet, ye west wind, blow, and soft, ye south, 
Titania, arise! 
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A Requiem of Youth 


N OW is the night’s brief vigil past, 

The Cross, the Sword, the solemn Tryst, 
Now on the helm, the breast-plate cast 

The Holy Blood of Christ. 


Now, from the crimson battle-ground, 
Spread with War’s awful shatterings, 
There lifts a silver mist of sound, 
A stir of many wings! 


For us, no more,—our eyes are dim,— 
For these, that pass beyond our eyes, 
The chanting of the seraphim, 
The Hosts of Paradise! 


For us, a Wraith of passing feet, 
The bugle’s last call, shrilly given; 

For these, reveille, winding sweet, 
On all the horns of heaven. 
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Resurgam 


O UR God hath taken mighty toll of us 
But not in death; there is no riven spar, 
No shattered cloister, fallen mast or spire 
That shall not lift to hail and praise Him thus 
Where our spent dreams and broken idols are, 
The vision and fulfilment of desire. 


There is no death! The sea hath won her spoil, 
Tempest and fire and steel have taken their share, 

If this were death, then all our best were dead— 
Those soaring towers, love’s unbidden toil, 

Those earth-born wings, that brave the untrodden air, 
Lifted at last shall be—and comforted. 


There is no death! The angels gather up 
Rare wine, and sweet, of these; this silent blade 
And shivered lance, having hardly wrought and well, 
Not unto dust may turn; the paschal cup 
Brims with the infinite glory these have made 
Built unto temples indestructible. 
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Gardens of Spices 


M ARY hath a garden of red pomegranate blooms, 
Of white-browed lily flowers, faint with blossom- 
ing ; : 
Mary hath a solemn grove of olives and cedar trees ;— 
I, but a catkin bud, silvered with spring. 


Mary hath a phial of aloes and cinnamon, 
Of cloves and bergamot and bitter-sweet myrrh; 
Mary hath a carven cask of cassia and spikenard ; 
I, but a green bough, to storm the sepulchre. 


Down in Mary’s garden the angels at the gate of it 
Make a fair highway before the risen Lord; 
All their shining arms at rest the young knights pledge 
to Him ;— 
I, but a daffodil, for a iaanae sword. 


Mary fetches rare balm from shadowed aisles in 
Lebanon, 
Oil of white almond buds to heal His pierced feet: 
Mary fetches oil and wine, but I, to His comforting 
Fill a crocus cup with dew, very cold and sweet. 


Down in Mary’s garden the splendor of the morning 
Casts a crown of rainbow gold before the young 
Christ ; 
Cherubim and Seraphim leave the courts of Paradise; 
They, and I, and Mary come, to keep an Easter 
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Azrael 


Azra, look, have you forgot, 
That you garnered yesterday? 

What of the laughing soldier folk 
You won with a glance away? 

You won with a sword in your clasping hand, 
As a mighty victor may? 


Will there be room, for such as these? 
Room enough for to go? 

Why, there is many a road in heaven 
The angels do not know, 

Sheltering fields of green delight, 
For them that find it so. 


Azrael, what of the starry courts? 
And the city paved in gold? 

Why, these shall be for the poor of earth, 
The hungry, and lame, and old. 

And the crystal stream, and the trees of life? 
For the sick are these, and the old. 


But I do know of a garden place, 
Were the soldier men shall be, 

Where brother, and father, and little son, 
That enter in with me, 

Worn of the battle and din of earth 
Shall rest contentedly. 
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The Feast of Yule 


Tue angels of His outer courts 
Where men are set to toil and spin, 
Through all the wounded ways thereof 

Go softly out and in— 
Though now the Holy Seraphim 
The Christ Child’s songs begin. 


Because the King has made a feast 
To mark the birthday of His Son, 
The happiest servants of His house 
He calls them, every one— 
Gabriel, Michael, Israfel, 
To stand before His throne. 


But, soft, beyond the farther gates, 
With folded wings, and sad, and slow, 
The angels of His outer courts 
Are weeping, as they go 
To bear so strange an offering— 
A stricken people’s woe. 


The gold is spent, the frankincense ; 
But myrrh there is, and truly meet, 

For Azrael, He whose quiet eyes 
In welcoming are sweet; 

Hath many a valiant conquering soul 
To bring before His feet. 
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The Stay-at-Home 


I AM a home body; 
If I should see 
A high mountain towering 
Or the blue sea, 
I should come back 
In fear and in woe 
To this quiet place 
And the house that I know. 


A small house it is, 
Though great enough for me, 
With a wide door sill 
And one elm tree. 
And through the garden 
The periwinkles run, 
And my window looks 
To the rising sun. 


I am a home body; 
If I should meet 
A busy throng 
In a crowded street, 
I am fearful of them 
And quickly go 
To the sober town 
And the folks I know, 
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To those that love me 
Be I rich or poor, 
To those I love 
Gathered at my door. 
A place of little houses. 
And homely tasks, 
With a friend to lend 
If a neighbor asks. 


I am a home body; 
If I should go 
From the house that I own 
And the place I know 
Though the city call, 
The mountain—, the sea, 
This little house of mine 
Is kinder to me. 
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Outcast 


I DO love the little beasts, 
Vagrant bird and bee, 

I would share their frugal feasts, 
Most contentedly, 

I would leave my bed at dawn, 
Treading through the grass, 
(This bright dew is spilt upon) 

Just to see them pass. 


Soft, then, soft, then, little ones, 
Haste ye so away? 

I have marked a hundred suns, 
For your one short day; 

Yet these hands, I give ye oath, 
Stainless are of blood; 

Little Brothers, pledge me troth 
Ye have understood: 


Ho there, master nimble-foot, 
Whither goest thou? 

Over briar and bramble-root, 
Over bush and bough 

I could view your winter store, 
With unlusting eyes, 

Did you trust me, Brother, more,— 
Ah! the wide surprise, 
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Ah! the little, cautious ears, 
Ah! the wary feet, 
Hearing things that no man hears, 
Faery sounds, and sweet, 
Treading ways no man may take, 
Through the forest-deep, 
Though he waken for your sake, 
While his fellows sleep. 


Whist now, whist now, mother breast, 
Stay your fluttering, 

Think you I would break a rest? 
Stir a folded wing? 

Mocking-bird, and hermit-thrush,— 
Wren,—and chickadee, 

Through the scented cedar-hush, 
Come and talk with me. 


Good Saint Francis, lean you down, 
From your cool, green heaven,— 

Comrade of the hempen gown, 
Stainless soul new-shriven ; 

Man hath been so vile a thing, 
(Know it for a sign) 

These who loved thy ministering, 
Will have none of mine. 
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The Quest 


Tus Christ! How we worship and wonder, 
doubt Him, and blame! 

Is He Godhead in Man? Is He man with Divinity’s 
name ? 

A lamp to the path He is, perfect, unquenchable Light, 

But a hand stills the gleam, and the dark is here, and 
the night. 


Into the battle of doubt we shall go, unafraid; 

High laughter is ours, and courage, and the word has 
been said. 

Here, in our arrogant youth we shall summon the 
spheres 

To pour out eternity’s wine in the cup of the years. 


This Christ! A sword He is, mighty, leaping to war, 
A beacon, flamed in the mists of an alien shore; 

His life, a rose, bloomed from the barren sod, 

His death, a cry, at the gate of the infinite God! 


As He went, we shall go. The earth is a road and 
a mart; 

Hand leans to hand, though heart may not utter to 
heart. 

We are wise, we are strong, world upon world to be 

Shall know us as Gods, daring Eternity. 
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Why do we kneel? Ever our Brother Christ 
To a place of mountains calls us in gallant tryst. 
Star after star awaits, seas upon seas; 

We are free of heaven’s eternal silences. 


Prayer is a song! We shall wear our pride as a 
cloak ; 

So went the gods, where Time’s first morning broke, 

Shorn of the flesh, wing against valiant wing 

We shall lift from the dust of man’s pitiful 
journeying. 


And so, we shall come at last to the ultimate night— 

O Christ! in the darkness the wounds in Thy hands 
are a light. : 

Beyond the great summit are deeps, and a valley of 
pain; 

O Christ of the quiet places! fold us again. 

What doth it profit us? Here, at the end of the day 

Find us a little path, and a homing way 


In the far sky, where the thundering planets go; 
Lord of the stars! find us a star that we know. 
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ToeM: R.A; 


Wuen I am come to the far hills at dusk, 
Above the friendly fires of villages 

Lamp-lit for evening; one with homing birds 
And sheep that sober take the homeward way, 
I shall find God there; in the silent sky 

That makes a highroad, paved in courtly gold, 
Where His feet pass in golden majesty,— 
Above the tender tide of mellow light 

Poured from the jewelled flagon of the sky 
Into the valley’s sacramental cup,— 

Above the singing, and the little singers, 
Higher than tears or laughter, I shall go 
Unshod along the hills, until I find 

God there,—and you! 


When I am come to laughing meadows, starred 
With ripened clover blooms, to little lanes, 
That greenly lead to pleasant, open doors, 

And wide fires, and the welcome of a friend,— 
When I have lain an hour in the grass, 
Disciple of the trees, learning of them 

Their lore of peace and wisdom; when I go 
Glad-eyed in old, beloved, familiar places 

To find them new, and sweet; when I shall see 
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A golden-winged bird rest in your eyes, 

And laugh, with golden stirrings of his wings; 
When I shall make obeisance to the dawn, 

Arms stretched to greet the splendor of the East; 
When I shall kneel, hushed for the vesper bell, 
Waiting the hour of prayer, I shall be still 

And in between the darkness and the day, 
Between the morning and the twilight’s falling 

I shall find God,—and you. 
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Immortality 


I HAVE looked on death, and am no more afraid, 
Death is but life’s serenest heritage. 


So has the little circle of the year 

Turned to the west again; and we are set 

In a magic hollow, ringed with fairy gold, 
Whereto the delicate sloping of the hills 
Draws tenderly; now every path is strewn 
With lavish gold, and over-canopied 

In rose and purple. Here is wine to drink 
Spilt from the brimming chalice of the sun, 
And here our feet tread softly, lest we break 
That hush the listening valleys learned of God. 
All the forest places are alight, 

And all the quiet, homing pasture-land 
Emblazoned is in bronze and amethyst, 
Dimmed with the sacrificial lifting up 

Of evening incense from earth’s sanctuaries. 


This is the end. Now, every winding road 
Is to the sunset, and the flaming trees 
Leap through the silence like triumphant swords. 


This is the end. The mystery men call death 
That bids us but a little journeying 
And there is life again. So these have passed, 


These we have loved, beyond our ken a space 
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Wearing still the untarnished armour of their youth, 
But shod with holier lustre at the last, 

Their young souls leaped across a darkening world, 
As splendid swords unsheathed. They do but wait 
One step along the winding of the road, 

To make sweet jest upon our tardiness. 


I have looked on death, and am no more afraid. 
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Frances Beatrice Taylor 


Frances Beatrice Taylor, au- 
thor of WHITE WINDS OF 
DAWN, is one of our younger 
Canadian poets who has already 
gained considerable distinction 
through her contributions to 
Canadian journals. 


In a Dominion-wide competi- 
tion held by the Arts and Let- 
ters Club of Ottawa in 1919, 
Miss Taylor divided the first 
prize with another contestant. 
In 1920 she won the first prize 
in the poetry contest conducted 
by the Manitoba Free Press in 
commemoration of the founding 
of the Province. 


She was born at Brussels, 
Ontario, and educated privately 
by her father, the late Robert 
Leslie Taylor. In—1906 the 
family removed to London, 
Ontario. Miss Taylor has been 
editor of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the London Free Press 
since 1919, 
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